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Saiire’s my weapon; but I'm too discreet, 
To run a-muck aud li 
[only wear il in a land of Hectors, 


Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors.—-PoP®. 


Natall i meet; 
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Letters of the Blacs Dlearf. 
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Frowt: the Black Dwarf in LonToxvio '2e Yellow Bonze 


a Japan 
RENEWAL OF ITENERANT ©CRATORY~—WHIG AND TORY 
IMITATIONS OF RADICAL TACTICS. 





RESPECTED FRIEND, | 

Thou knowest what abuse was wont to be levelled at 
the aenerant orators, who were endeavouring to enlighten 
the eves of their countrymen, upon the subjeets_of king- 
slip, prince-ship, bonze-ship, and various other matters 
of great concernment, from the year 1817 to the antamp 
of 1819. A reformer could not step out of his own doors 
to express a political sentiment, but he was to be hunted 
down 2s an @dineran? orator. If he went out of his own 
parish, a fiw and ery was raised against him, as if be had 
been a wild-beast; and if he passed the limit, of' the 
county in which he lived, the #eom they cevairy black. 
heads were ordered to mount and watch his movemerts 
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and to be ready to cut him down, if he uttered a sentence 
above their comprehension. Every evil that afflicted the 
land was laid to the account of the z/znerant oralors ; and 
it was becoming a principle in all loyal and royal society, 
that any man who was not content to remain rooted like a 
cabbage on the spot of ground where he happened to be 
born, was a “ dangerous disaffected demagogue ;’’ it 
being quite evident, by the conséttution “ as by law es- 
tablished,” that the man who went out of his own house 
to speak upon politics, was committing an overt act of 
high treason against the undoubted privileges of the 
borough kings. ‘Thy poor little black friend, thou art 
aware, suffered a persecution of three years, and an im- 
prisonment of fifteen months, for the horrible offence of 
having taken his place in a stage-coach from this city to 
the town of Birmingham ;—and several! of his fellow- 
suffeters on that occasion were punished as severely, for 
having only gone to the distance of some hundred yards 
to declare their opinions of the race under whose oppres- 
sion they groaned. Sir C. Wolseley for traitorously travel- 
ling to Chester—Mr. Hunt for being disloyally found at 
Manchester, when he ought to have been at Middleton 
Cottage ; and various other offenders, were seized upon 
by the harpies of the law, torn from their families, im- 
prisoned in dungeons, and subjected to enormous ex- 
penses, for the violation of the excellent borough-mon- 
ger law, which renders it penal for any man to be where 
the minister does not wish him to be; or to say what the 
minister does not wish him to say. 

Thank heaven, however, the system of afanerant oratory 
has been brought into high repute. The King, (heaven 
help him to better speeches on his next itinerary !) set the 
fashion among the great folks, by his journies to Ireland, 
to Wales, and Scotland. His harangues to the Sandies, 
the Taffies, and the Paddies, will live in the pages of the 
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historian ; and being so very short as to fatigue no memory; 
they may be preserved in the records of tradition when 
history shall be no more. ‘The practice of itinerant ora= 
tory, however, is far more ancient and honourable than its 
slanderers and persecutors chose to remember. The great 
founder of the Christain Faith was an itinerant orator— 
All his apostles were itinerant orators. All the missionary 
endeavours to spread religion and civilization are likewise 
made by itinerant orators. The legislators who make 
laws, are an assemblage of itinerant orators, collected 
from various districts, and hence called the “ collective 
wisdom’’ of the land ; not because they are wise, but be- 
cause they ought to be so. The Judges who administer 
the laws, and the profession whose practice itis to obstruct 
the administration of the law, are all itinerant orators ; 
travelling ebroutto utter sentiments which, like other 
lumber, are often not worth the trouble and cost of carri- 
age. it was therefore rank scandal, and gross folly, to 
rail at the potitical itinerants. ‘“ Sheer envy” at the suc- 
cess of the new order was the basis of the abuse ; and the 
dread of not being listened to themselves opened the mouths 
of legislators, judges, magistrates, and the whole crew of 
regular itinerants against the interlopers who drew away 
their hearers, and threatened to diminish the profits of the 
licensed hawkers. 

A more liberal age has succeeded. Whigs and Tories, 
finding that proselytes will not come to them, have set out 
On itinerant campaigns, in search of proselytes. The first 
attempt was made by those two dexterous political play- 
folk, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Huskisson. They selected 
Liverpool for their grand display, as Mr. Canning had 
been “ shewing off’’ his “ big and little red lions” there 
with great success on a former occasion, when he sceméd 
destined to proceed in his itinerary much farther than he 
liked to go. These gentlemen erected their booths, and 
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“ did a littie,’’ in various towns on their route ; and, at- 
ter a very pleasant Journey, reached tuwa without any ac- 
cident ; except aii unlucky discovery made by Mr. Hughes, 
an American Envoy, who happened to be at Liverpool, on 
his way to the Continent, that Mr. Canning’s red Hons 
were nothing more than so many painted cais; and might 
be played with, by a rough hand without any danger. On 
his road through Birmingham, Mr. Canning was reques- 
ted to exhibit these cai-lions at the royal hotel, toa 
company which, he was assured, did not know one 
animal from the other; but he was so disconecerted 
by the penetration of the cunning Yankee, that 
he could not be prevailed upon to opea his booth ; yet he 
promised that as soon as better manes and tails could 
be adjusted, he would exhibit them at Birmigham, pro- 
vided he were requested to do so ** by particular desire of 
several persons of distinction.’ ‘Tis condition, it is 
feared, will prevent the exhibition; for I know of ino 
persons of ** distinetion” in the town, except Mr. George 
Edmonds, and a few rough radicals who might not handle 
the eons of the right honorable gentleman so tenderly as 
he would wish. But in return to Lord Liverpool’s com- 
pliment of vouchiug forthe loyalty of the town, 1 under- 
stand that all the cabinet will be invited to dine at the 
Poet’s, and afterwards to adjourn to te Pamp, to spend 
the evening. Mr. Huskisson is not accustomed to travel 
in that line; though as an old member of the Jacobin Club, 
at Paris, he was deemed very. clever when a boy. His 
success, after he cast off Mr. Canning is not known ; but 
it is whispered that he converted two whig stone-breakers 
by making excisemen of them: and a whig parson, by 
the gift of a better living. It is said that he tried his 
hand upon a radical-weaver, but could make nothing of 
him. 


Next in point of time, we believe. came the itinerary of 
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Messrs. Brougham and Denman, who went north as far 
as Glasgow, in search of old whig spirit which used to 
be met with cceasionally in Scotland. In the course of 
their “* sampling,” itis said they collected a few specimens ; 
but whiggism was as much out of season as toryism; 
and though it was served up with some very pungent 
reform-sauce, the banquet was not se well relished as it 
was expected to have been. 

Mr. Robinson next appeared at Birmingham, with his 
“ eage of all sorts,” and drew a considerable audience: 
The harmony of his exhibition was wonderfully admired. 
A mischievous, chattering baboon, who had been accus- 
tomed to spit at all who passed, if they did not put some- 
thing into his paw, was so tamed, that he shook hands 
with all his enemies, and professed an intention of being 
civil in future to every one, whether they paid him, or 
not. A bust of high price, was animated by a single 
touch of the hand. A number of old foxes were led 
about the room, and exhibited all the tricks of dancing 
puppies. An owl sat upon the same platter on which a 
monse was feeding. A magpie was taught to say “ Jack 
Robinson,” as plainly as the starling called out ‘ ‘Tom 
Moor. of Fleet Street.” and if the inquiry had been 
pushed as to what brought him there, there is no doubt 
but that May would have answered, * bad conpany by —\”’ 

Mr. Robinson’s undertaking to describe his Jeading 
wonder, the ‘* Constitution,’ excited great curiosity. He 
was deemed as compeient to this t.sk, as an old starling 
to describe the crannies of the ruins in which he builds 
his nest:—and so it proved. He said it was ‘ founded 
onarock.’’ And though there were ‘ some few hol- 
lows in its foundation,’’ and ‘‘ some rents in its walls,” 
yet that was all the better for the starlings, who wanted 
holes and fissures to build i. Your new substantial 


buildings, like the constitution of America, are not adap- 
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ted for the accommodation of such birds. “ Ruins and 
rents’ suit them much better. He added, that if‘ it should 
“ be tottering to its ruin, still as ¢t falls, and where it falls, 
“it willexhibit to the wonder and admiration of ages to 
“come, a proud monument of venerable and gothic gran- 
“deur.” That means, it will do for the starlings a great 
while, even if it should fall into total ruin: and that it 
would be a great misfortune (to the starlings) to clear 
away the ruins, aod erect a useful edifice on the scite. 
Thereis a good deal of grandeur in a ruined castle; and 
particularly when the ruin is on “a rock,” and can be 
contemplated at a distance. The British constitution Is 
sucha ruin. Asan edifice for the shelter of human beings 
itis worthless. The roofs have fallen in—it is exposed to 
the “ pelting of the pitiless storm '’’—but there are rep- 
tiles who can find shelter in the decayed fabric; as the 
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owl, the bat, the adder, and various other “ beasts and 
birds obscene,’ find comfortable accommodation in the 
decayed edifice from which humanity is driven. Mr. Ro- 
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binson is wellaware of the situations which suit him, and 
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cries, “ God save the ruins!’ and the whole room smit 
with the beauty, and not attending to the principle of 
utility, cried out responsively, “‘ God save the ruins !”’ 


The cry, however, was confined to the Royal Hotel! 
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The people of Birmingham have had enough of Chureh 
and King desolation. The exhibition was not calculaied 
io be popular. The initiated few, and some blocks to fill 
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up the vacant chairs, were all that were present to be 
gratified by the sieight of touguc of the honorable Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

‘here was more matter in the itinerant orgies at Not- 
tingham ; thanks to the presence of Sir Francis Burdett, 
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who Is not given to mincing the matter ; when he thinks 
proper to speak atall, he speaks to the purpose. One 


might have imagined, from the animation of his address 
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that something like real business was about to be intro- 
duced ; but it was written on sand, and the next wave of 
wine obliterated all traces of its effect upon the hearers: 
Col. Johnson and Col. Wildman endeavoured to restore 
the traces; but the succeeding waves as easily effaced 
them. Nothing is so fatal to energy as enjoyment. Hanni- 
bal’s army, invincible to the Romans, melted away before 
the influence of women and wine, as the icicle before the 
beams of the sun. Ifyou want men to attend to business, 
give no dinners until the business is done. The warriors 
of the social board, are the very cowards of the field. 
Like Macheath, in the Beggar’s Opera, when the bottle 
is empty, their courage is out. 

We now reach the tnerant meeting of the “ Whig 
Club of Cheshire, and the adjacent counties.’ This is 
the second assemblage of this society. Tuat is, it is one 
year and a few cays old ; and has done wonders, consider- 
ing it has not had time to do any thing. Cheshire, with 
shame be it spoken, does not furnish out whigs enough to 
fill a room; but, by extending the invitation to the 
neighbouring counties, of Lancashire, Flintshire, Shrop- 
shire, Staffordshire, a.d Derbyshire, between eighty and 
ninety gentlemen “ sat down to dinner.”’ Stix counties 
produce a crop of 80 or 90 whigs! A glorious harvest 
of independent principles, indeed! Why, the whigs will 
be strong enough, presently, to take the cabinet by 
storm! We must remember that they were all gentlemen ! 
All officers, like the crew of the privateer, that mounted 
one gun, which was served by the first lieutenant, the 
second lieutenant, the master, the gunner, and the boat- 
swain, and was fired by the captain himself: these being 
the only persons on board. The only difference, I fear, 
is, that the Whigs do nof mount one gun !—but only pre- 
sent a Quaker * or two to the enemy. Col. Hughes, M. P. 





* Wooden Guns, made tor shew, are called quakers. 
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was the chairman, or commanding officer; and George 
Tollett, Esq. of Betley, was the second in command. 


he Club met at four, for business: and at. six 


for dinner. Phere was some wit in this: but 
when the wusimess Wa proposec , it was ene Si po} red | 
' = ‘ 


ryye_ > 8 oak oy Ms a : . ' 
Phis isa right Whig way of doing business. A commistee 


had been anpointed test year to draw up a declaration of 


the pring pee o: the sii ' This was a bold measure !— 
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The ee iples of a Whig 
manage these matters well ene Thev have principles ; 
wictehibdly bad ones to be sure 3 but prifciples they have» 
and they can put them down on paper, wit! facility — 
There are the Giving right-—passive obedienco--non-Tesis- 


tance—bDiessinos Oo: taxation—varitec of the ceot—national 


faith—Cnhr! tai i CTs eution tor the 200 : of itts —Haster 
offerings—tythes, lirst fraits—the King—Jock seteh—the 
House of Lords—county gaol.-—the virtual representation 
of the people—transportation to Botany Bay : and a long 
list of et ceteras, which are famillac to tic enc of every 
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them. ‘Hheir talents are uncou! ut nobedy can trust 

theirexereise. They are as much betterthan the Tories 
as menof slippery character who havo not been caught 
tripping, are preferable to those who have been detected. 
The Tory is an open highway prostiiute to power. The 


Whi is ashy prude, that wauts « convenient opportunity 
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for sinning. The one you can easily understand. ‘The 
other does not wish to be understood. We were therefore 
very curious to hear what our “ Chester Whig Club” 
would do, when it came to set down its principles! A 
more arduous employment was never confided 10 2 commit- 
tee! The committee was appointed ; and when the Club 
was opened for business “ E. D. Davenport, Esq. on the 
part of the committee appoixted for that purpose last year, 
produced a declaration of the principles of the Club, which 
combined with due moderation of expressiou a decided euu- 
meration of those principles of reform, the necessity of 
which is now admitted as a political opiaion amougst all 
} fe i 


friends of political improvement, and eivil liberty. bi 


consideration, however, of giving due deliberation previ- 
ous to the adoption of a public statement of the principles 
of the Club: andof the facet that very few members of it 
had hitherto bad the opportunity of even sceing that pro- 
duced by ‘dr. Davenport, tt was resolvec, o4 the motion 


of George Follett, iisq. secouded by George Wilbrahim, 


cow 


isq. that the consideration of the subject should be POST- 
PONED to the NENT GENERAL MEEVING ef the 
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ling it together.” “ Oh!” say the managers, “ that 
“is to be ascertained. We must have a committee to 
“ find out what our principles are ; and, as that will be 
‘“ no easy matter, they shall have a year to consider of it. 
‘‘ In the mean time, let us go to dinner; itis as good a 
‘© one as could be ordered, and we shall have no difference 
‘* of opinion as to the business at the table where every 
‘* man can eat what he likes, and help his neighbour to 
‘‘ what he does not choose to eat himself.”” This advice 
was far too good to be rejected. The dinner was eat ; 
the committee was appointed ; and afew random speeches 
were made that would suit ny principles, or any want 
of principle, as the case might happen to be. Weill, my 
yellow friend, the year has elapsed—the Whigs are again 
met, and now for the principles. [na twelvemonth, one 
might think even the principles of the Whigs might be 
found, by a committee of their own appointment—that is, 
if they hadany. Mr. Davenport goes to work—he draws 
up a set of principles for the Club; and presents them on 
the part of the appointed committee. But the repugnance 
of Whigs to principles is not to be overcome. They do 
not like to be so closely pressed. ‘They have gone on so 
long without principles, that they start from them as from 
dangerous innovations. They want another year to con- 
sider What their principles are to be. ‘They cannot com- 
prehend, or they will not adopt a“ decided annunciation 
“ of the principles of reform.’’ ‘hey want to deliberate 
upon the question whether they shall have principles, or 
not:—and the declaration is postponed to “ the next 
general meeting!’ ‘There was-no necessity, however, 
for postponing the dinner, to the next general meeting. 
They could agree to dine. ‘The committee of the larder 
had more success than the committee of principles. They 
could deliberate upon what they should dine without any 
postponement of the discussion : the dinner was sumptuous, 
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and inv:ting: The principles were hard cfdigestion, and re- 
quired more chewing ! the principles which it was presumed 
had brought them together, is supremely ridiculous! The 
very idea is whiggish. It was a confession that they 
ought not to meet, because they could not tell what they 
were meeting for, ‘ except to dine ;” and the farce of eat- 
ing and drinking for their country’s good ‘ is too obsolete 
even for a Whig party. 

There appears, notwithstanding, to have been a few ho- 
nest fellows in the party; but they feared to speak out, 
lest their party should run away !—not remembering that 
the incumbrances of a camp cannot be swept off too early 
for the operations of the soldiers. 

As speaking was not interdicted, although principles 
were exiled or detained in the anti-room, Colonel 
Hughes, the chairman, made some good and some indif- 
ferent observations. He complained that whig, radical, 
and rebel, were all confounded together: and said “ the 
tank, the character, the property, and still more, the intelli- 
sence of those whom he saw around him ought to prevent 
them from being confounded with some persons who perhaps 
have little public principle, whatever moral virtue they 
may possess.”’ I do not understand tis, but | dare say 
Col. Hughes does. | thought moral virtue the best secu- 
rity for public principle; and as to any confounding of 
persons, it is the Whigs who occasion it, and not the 
Reformers who are here pointed at: jor it has beenalways 
the great object of the latter to keep as distinct as pos 
sible from Whiggism. All the misconception has arisen 
from the Whigs using the language of the Reformers, 
without thinking themselves bound by the meaning of the 
words they use. It wou'd be a waste of time to go through 
the different speeches of the various parties who addressed 
the meeting : because those who cannotagree upon the 


modes of action which they should adopt. As this club 
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is to wait twelve months before it discovers what it means 
to do—it cannot contemplate any exertion in the interim, 
norcan l ascertain when Col. Hughes talks of a proper 
controul of the people over their representatives, whether 
he means an absolute controul, or some medium which he 
might think proper. NorcanI tell whether he means by 
‘a radieal reform,” (he uses the words) a reform that is 
truly radical, or a Whig substitute, which would be every 
thing but radical. 1 know that “a full, fair, and free re- 
‘“ presentation of the pede ’ would be a radical reform : 
but I cannot tell what a Whig weuld call a full, fair, and 
frce representation of the people. Col. Hughes says 
“« the club” wants nothing new. I ay it ought to want 
something new—something at least that would be a no- 





velty in the present age—the enjoyment of their rights 
by the people. This would be new to 5 the present gene- 


ration. ‘i his wouid be something that the age has not 
seen, though the ear may lave feard of it. The 
health of the Dean of St. Asaph was drank at this 
meeting ; and this. was the nearest approximation 
to principle that I notice in the repast. The wor- 
thy Dean was prosecuted for having published a pam- 
phletin which hedeclared thatevery Euglishman ought to 
be equally armed for the defence of his th reshold against 
domestic tyranny, as the shores of his country ee a 
forele n oppression, The Whies sometimes hold this lan- 
vuage ; but it is merely mouth homage to the duty o: free- 
men—they can crouch beneath the weight of the chains 
which they affec! to rattle in anger, when their masters 
are not present. Whatis England better than Spain /— 
Itis not, indeed, so highly 1 rated in the book of truth— 
The Spaniards have failed in the attempt to frce themselves, 
but Englishmen have not yet dared to make the trial of 
shaking off their borou mong ers— nor will they ever 
make an effort, if they wait until the Whigs are ready to 
lead them. One cannot but smile to hear Mr. Gaiway an- 
nounce that ve stood alone in the character of the director 
of afree press in the County of Cheshire! and then to hear 
Mr. Tollett talk of “ the importance of keeping alive 
Whig principles.” What have Whig principles done for 
England ! ? ‘they presented it with a Dutch Stadctholder 
anda German Elector, to take care of its liberties ! They 
complain that the Crown has made us» of them for its 
ownends. To be sure it has; and scorned them when they 
were not wanied to deceive the people. But the fault 
restswiththe Whigs’ Whydid tiev enable the Crown 
to dispense with their services, by continuing the corrap- 
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tions which destroy the tepresentation of the people ?— 
Winv did they not act for the people, when the power was 
in their hands? Why did they ceate a master to kick 
them down stairs? ‘They can deceive the people no 
longer, therefore thoy are not necessary to the Crown.— 
Earl Grosvenor admits that “ the only destruction be- 
tween Kings is that of ** bridled and unbridled tyrants ;”’ 
and that those who are bridled, are always anxious to 
cet loose from the bit.’ His Lordship adds, that “ at 
tne restoration of Charles the Second, sufficient care was 
not taken to limit the power of the crown!” He might 
have said the same of the veriod of calling in W illiam 
Il: and of the introduetion of the house ‘of Hanover. 
Nothing has ever been done for the people, but to empty 
their purses :—and all the participation in the government 
they have, is the payment of the taxes. His Lordship 
entertains some hopes that Whiggism is spreading, and 
that a great change has taken place in Staffordshire, Sa- 
lop, a and Dorsetshire, “* which were almost exclusively 
Tory!’ How came Whiggism exrtinet in those counties ? 
How came they to be « aclu swely ‘Tory? And what evi- 
dences the change ? The nobte earl must not lay this 
flattering unction to his soul. Whiggism is not spreading. 
The stem of the tree is rotten. A few sprouts may be called 
forth, in sunshiny weather; but the tree has passed its 
maturity, and is hastening to decay. ‘The honest par- 
tions of the syste of whiggery, the good spronts, must 
be carefully grafied on the stock of reform, if they are ever 
intended to bear good fruit. 

Mr. Wilbrahim made an excellent speech. When he 
came to describe the third estate, he confessed it was all 
a fictiin; but he went on with his descerption; as if it 
were a reality : : and this is the Way in which the Whigs 
ageevery thing. They will praise what rng call the 
theory! when the theory has not, nor ever had any 
existence ; and while the practice is the very opposite, 
what matters it, that the ancestors of the people intended 
the nation to be represented? it is not represented ? 
What boots it that it was ¢nfended to have three estates, 
when there is only one—that of the lordly and usurping 
borough-mongers/ Imust, [I suppose, wait for answers 
to the questions, until the next meettng of the Cheshire 
Whig club, unle s the declaration of principles be again 
postponed. I remain, thy friend and well-wisher, 


THE BLACK o ARF. 
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TO C ORRE SPON DENTS. 
We shall not torget the Aylesbury C hristening. 
Many favours are waiting for an opportunity of insertion 
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ALARM AT BIRMINGHAM! 
Mr. CANNING’S LOSS—OF A DINNER !—APOLOGY OF 
THE BLack Dwarr. 

[ am truly sorry that such an alarm as has been repre- 
sented to me, should have taken place at Birmingham, 
in consequence of the articles that have appeared in the 
Black Dwarf! It is grating to my feelings, to have 
offended the dear whigs of that celebrated town! and it 
is horrible to hear, that the whole party has been over- 
turned in the slough of despond. I would give the world, 
were they well out again. But really they oug't to have 
recollected the fable of the Goat and the Fox ; which I must 
repeat for their instruction in future—“ A goat and a fox 
had fallen in a deep pit; when the fox proposed that’ 
they should help one another to get out. How is that 
to be done, says the goat. Why, said the fox, do you stand 
upon your hind legs ; and by mounting upon your horns, f 
may leap to the top, when I can easily lend you my paw, to 
pull you out. The goat agreed-—the fox leaped out— 
and was running off, when the goat reminded him of his 
promise. Oh, said Renard, I am very sorry for you; I 
had forgot that my leg was not long enough to reach you ; 
and besides if it were, | am not strong enough to pull 
you up; so you must even content yourself as well as you 
can, until I find some one who can release you.” 

The silly Whigs of Birmingham thought they 
had no more reason to fearthe dinner than the Tories ; 
they went with all requisite simplicity, and singleness of 
heart into the pit dug for them: and the moan they make 
in the hole, now that the foxes have escaped, is truly hor- 
rible. And Iam told that the goats are to sustain a yet 
deeper injury ; that they are absolutely to be drowned, as 
well as pounded in the pit. Ah! silly goats! When will 
you learn to use your horns in your own defence—and 
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cease to lend them to your enemies to serve as ladders to 
theiz interest or ambition. After the treat given to Mr. 
Robinson, the author of the corn-bill, and the inveterate 
enemy of the manufacturers during the war, Mr. Canning, 
[am told, thought that Birmingham might be disposed to 
give him a treat also. He could not accept the flying in- 
vitation which attempted to wing him on his flight to 
London, and bring him down amongst the dead Whig ~ 
gvame at the hotel; beeause it would not be in character 
for your Secretary for Foreign Affairs to play second fiddle 
to mere “ Jack Robinson,”’ a drudging Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But having treated “ Jack Robinson,’* the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs thought that George Canning 
might have a seperate invitation—a new piece got up for 
the occasion—a sort of general subscription among all the 
beasts and birds, to congratulate a leading Jackal of the 
royal lion. There was no obstacle to this if the Whig 
goats could be kept in the pit, and would only be quiet: 
but the noise the poor creatures make in their agony, 
has scared the Tory foxes to such adegree, that they dare 
not muster within hearing of the royal hotel; and Mr. 
Canning has been infor ned that if he goes to Birmingham, 
itis very likely he may have to sit down with Adelaide and 
Theodore, at half-price, to a sorry imitation of a dinner. 
I care not for this ; but the grievings of the poor goats af- 
fects me. I have twenty letters from different creatures apo- 
logising for having been caught in so silly a manner. Some 
of them plead their past services—others their good inten- 
tions—others their curiosity—and one, heaven help me, 
pleads his wife’s commands that he should visit the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. One gentleman of talent and 
fortune tells me he went thither to ascertain whether the 
eranium of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, who may be 
called the prince of pick-pockets, had the organ of pétty 
lareeny very conspicuously placed. 
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A very great philospher of thetown, says he went 
mercly to ascertain the degree of patience with which a 
Birmingham audience could bear an insult. Of course he 
was satisfied that it was nota little that could move them. 
Iam unable to withstand the solicitations for my forgive- 
ness, and therefore proclaim a gencral amnesty to all but 
Mr. Osler, whose letter is still worse than his speech. He 
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yurenased voth ready made. 
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may have the excuse, tiat he p 
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and, therefore, though they are hes own, that he is not 
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answerable for the contents. But though i shall be the 
last in the worl! to suppose that he undersiands any thing 
of the nature of what he has spoken and published, stil! 
I contend that he is aware of having cone, in beth in- 
stance’, that which he ought to be ashamed af; for no 
man can be stupid enough to think drinking the heaith of 
an ordinary Whig, could be deemed a set-oif ogainst 
twenty bumpers of compliments to [us Majesty's present 
advisers, andtheir minions. i have no doubt that Str. O. 
was one of the contrivers of the difmer—-one of the pro- 
parers of the toasts—one of the sly foxes wio n.ade use 
of goats’ horns to effect. retreat. His speech was a venal 
compliment—his ijetier is verbose insanity of explanation. 
Let his name be erased from the tabletof Whigism—let 
his name be struck from the lst of presbyterians. He is 
onty fit fora seat at the new church: and the office of 
tax-gatherer, when a vacancy offers. Pope sass an er- 
cuse is worse than a lie; as it is a fe GUARDED. Nir. 
Osler’s letter just reaches to this point of importance ;—and 
fearing to diminish his new-born credit at court, we leave 
him to his new alliance with every cordial wish in bis be- 
half. fintend, in a week or so, to address a letter to 
my friend, George Edmunds, on the subject of Mr. 
Robinson’s flattery of the Magistrates. His compliments 


belonged solely to that leader of the Radicals: for his 
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fotorious that on all difficult occasions the magistrates ot 
Birmingham left the magistracy of the town, and the ab- 
soluie guidance of the people wnlhas hands. They have 
stooped to solieit his interference to preserve order ; and 
even begged protection for themselves at his hands. Yet 
the health of George Edmonds was not drank! At pre- 
sent I shall conclude with the insertion of the following 
letter, from one who ought to know tis men wel} 


Whether he does, or not, tet the contents determine 
To the Editor 
Sir, 

In vour last Dwarf, there are some remarks upon the 
speeches of certain persons after a dinner which was 
lately given to the Chancellor of the Exchequer at Bir- 
mingham. Your unfortunate intercourse with that iown 
may not, perhaps, have furnished you with the meaus of 
justly appreciating the characters of the speakers; but it 
is not improbable that the correspondent who wrote to 
you is well aware of the true value of any thing such 
nien may say wn public on sneh occasions. Will you have 
the goodness to ask him if the purport of the speech of 
the high-church reverend is not in direct contradiction to 
the whole tenour both of his preaching, and all his pub- 
lications ? If this be so, can his sincerity admit of a doubt ¢ 
The dissenting clergyman has the reputation of being 
very learned, philosophical, and polite: is it, therefore, 
not to be regretted, that his enlarged views, and liberal 
sentiments are not accompanied with a proportionate de- 
gree of intrepidity to give support to intellectual and 
moral dignity # Whatever the ci-devant apothecary utters 
either in public or in private, is, perhaps, of as little cen- 
sequence as the braying of an uss, which it somewhat 
resembles. Will any one wha knows him dare to ques- 
tion his disinterestedness; or charge him with tergiver- 
sation? Was net he ihe person who made the motion at 
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the meetings of the guardians of the poor to exclude Kd 

monds from those meetings, because he reported some of 
their proceedings, and exposed some gross abuses? But 
he professes himself to be a patriot and a dissenter, and 
who will therefore suspect such a man of hypocrisy? Let 
him do it who can! 

Where the meanest self-interest is the strongest motive 
to action, what is to be expected but the most time-serv- 
ing servility¢ When Priestly resided at Birmingham, he 
endeavoured to disseminate public spirit, and public vir- 
tue. Since his departure, at thé infamous riots of 1791, 
unfortunately his successors have done little to promote, 
and a great deal to extinguish it. That dignity of feeling 
which stimulates a man to be intrepid in the public 
avowal of private principle, is probably less common 
among the leading characters of the “ toy-shop of the 
world,” than in any other town in England; and per- 
haps is quite unknown to these orators—May not the 
nonsense detailed by the editor of the Gazette in his 


eolumns be considered as a substitute for the still greater 
——— of his own? 


I am, sir, a lover of truth and 
sincerity, and 


NO HYPROCRITE, 
London, October 11, 1823. 
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CHARACTER OF COURTS. 





Adieu to virtue, if your once a slave ! 
Send her to court, you send her to her grave. 


—_—— 


The inventors of monarchy planted the real Upas or 


Poison Tree of Politics. No virtue can flourish in the 


vicinity of a palace. As certainly as that zdleness is the 
mother of mischief, are those who are exempted from the 
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business of this life, to become the plagues of society. 


The governor of a state may have business to perform ; 


but if he be a king, he need not perform it ; and a brood 
of young’ princes let loose upon society, are the sure gene- 
rators of licentiousness. ‘The following character of 
couris is extracted from the Memoirs of Madame Panam, 
a young Greek Lady, who had the honour of being se- 
duced, or rather ravished, by Prince Ernest, the reigning 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and brother to Prince Leopold 

who enjoys a revenue of 50,000 per annum for having 
done the British Nation the equally great honour of 
marrying the Princess Charlotte of Wales. It is written 
by the Prince de Ligne—an accurate observer of character ; 
and not likely to be prejudiced unduly against the rank 
he holds. 


‘‘ Fiistory may thus be divided into two great zones. 
The more elevated regions of society are environed by 
an atmosphere of contagion and opprobium, and all the 
vapours of vice seem to unite around the summit of the 
edifice. In the most humble soil, on the contrary, spring 
up and increase, like vigorous plants, the domestic and 
national virtues, all that tends to confer honor upon man, 
that makes him proud of hfe, and consoles him for the 
evils incidental to existence. 

“At the present period, when these manners are cx- 
piriug, no danger can result to history from the pen ot 
an impartial writer. We must do justice to the inhabitants 
of palaces. In the grand social movement now opcra 
ting, they have lost their old habit : the very soil trem- 
bles. The question is no longer concerning the rank of 
cup-bearer at a festival: raising a horse to the Consular 
dignity ; or making the freed-man an empress. It was 
precisely at thatepoch that the courtly historian should 
have been born. 

“If he be a painter he will find ampitc food for the 
employment of his pencil, In the palaces of the lower 
empire might be witnessed luxury with mdigence, pomp 
without majesty, voluptuousness divested of charm, 
women without love, and men void of energy. At: 
lore recent period, iu the centre of the Italian Kepub 
ties, the Courts of Leo the Great and the Vledicis were 
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fruitful in talents so much sought after and undervalued ; 
in assassinations committed with impunity; in sanguinary 
perfidy ; and in genius subjected to misfortune. Machia- 
vel composed his tvrannic code; that great problem, 
wherein so many potentates beheld their holy bible, and 
some philosophers a mere sarcasm. Borgia outrivalled 
Nero in cruelty, Tiberius in perfidy, and Heliogabalus i In 
in debauchery. It was then prayers were daily offered 
to the Eternal, which were so many outrages; and 
such a catalogue of vices was combined with demonstra- 
tion of piety, that Dante, indignant at the profanation, 
exclaimed—O superbo stupro! 

“ In a dungeon, stretched upon straw, and cast amidst 
the remnants of human reason, Tasso expiated the fault 
of having exerted his genius ina Court. Ariosto, that 
magic poet, whose enchanting inventions must eternally 
hold sway, was treated as a buffoon by that magnificent 
Prince, too much honored in having his name inscribed 
among his verses. 

“On perusing history we are fatigued by a recapitula- 
tion of events. The dawning simplicity of the Protes- 
tant faith consoles us alittle. This return to the religion 
of the unfortunate, the humble and the poor, dispenses 
a faint radiance over these melancholy pages. Switzer- 
land, which boasted no palace, preserved for a long 
period its belief, its pleasures, its repose, and its citizens. 
The imperceptible Republic of Geneva, which has no 
Prince, and is menaced by all crowned heads, opposed 
to them the foree of her will, her industry, and her 
manners. In the midst of these rigid customs, she nou- 
rished her thoughts with all the remembrance of ancient 
grandeur. Rosseau was nurtured within her walls; 
Madam de Staél appertains to her; and Voltaire, that 
universal genius, became a resident in her vicinity. 

“ Tt is certainly true that Geneva, deprived of a court, 
was composed of poor watch-makers and humble citi- 
zens. What ridicule that town must have excited, at 
the period when the brilliant Hamilton and the gro- 
tesque Roquelaure thought fit to taunt the Republic. 
The magnificent Lords going on foot to the council, 
having a lantern borne before them! How ridiculous ! 
Such were the conversations held at Versailles, the 
erection of which palace had cost France the whole ac- 
cumulated revenues of the country for ten years. ‘There 
ronngeney the impetuous Montespan, the tender and the 
walvtngate Eavalliere ; and, without enumerating a cata- 
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iogue of chosen mistresses of all ranks selected by the 

Monarch’s capricious taste, thither went to reign that 

prude coquette, that devout courtesan, Madame de Main- 

tenon, condemned to the torture of amusing the Prince, 

who was then incapable of being amused, and who was 
equally weary of vice as of glory. 

Where have poisons been most commonly and skilfully 
resorted to ¢ Where has the heart of lying been assumed 
as anelegant acquirement, and the contempt of mankind 
regarded as an indication of superiority? Where has 
meanness become a necessity? and panders consulted to 
find excuses for the follies of the prince, while each en- 
deavours to outrival the other in the skilful imitation of 
his vices? Where was Dubois formed? Where did Se- 
jan and Narcisse flourish? Where did the Jefferies and 
the Laubardemonts acquire courage to become atrocious @ 
From whence did Saumaise and Machiavel extract the 
venom wherewith their pages are imbued? Who were 
the men prostrated before a Pompadour, that placed ke- 
neath the axe the innocent but too haughty head of the 
unfortunate Lally? Where in all times, have men been 
found, who made their degradation a title of superiority ; ; 
who mingled the oreatest cruelty with a refinement of 
elegance ; who displayed the most pride. with a depri- 
vation of all dignity ; a word, who united most vices 
with the greatest crncutieas All have been found in 
courts. 

‘‘ The traces of a court in any country are not to be 
obliterated; that of Charles the Second, in England, 
left for vestiges a debauched style, prevalent in all the 
literary labours of that period, and a comic theatre, 
which frequently appears as if intended to amuse a 
Messalina, through the medium of the actors of Caprea. 
That of the Regent of France should be considered as 
the common parent of the filthy and disgusting library, 
which at the present period, constitutes a branch of the 
education of youth in France. This has also prepared 
the manners to adopt that ease divested of all energy, 
that art of talking, together with an apathy in acting ; 
in short, has led us to experience that disquietude which 
neither confers on the people the courage of being, nor 
that of being all, without complaining, cor the patience 
of suffering, or the power to suffer more. 

‘Ja Asia, in Europe, in Spain, and in Italy, you will 
equally perceive the traces of that spirit prevalent in the 
ancient courts. Someiimes brilliant, they bear a resem- 
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blance to those silvery traces which reptiles leave behind 
them, on quitting a ruined pile. They become imprinted 
as stigmas, and spread like stains. 

“ Amidst the icy regions of the north, the virile pas- 
sions of a monarch reproduced, at the very era of phi- 
losophy, the seraglios of Semiramis; and the amorous 
fancies of a woman appointed the generals and the 
magistrates. 

“ But, I at length begin to feel it! so many hideous 
pictures must fatigue with their sameness. Vices uni- 
formly found under the purple; always festivais and 
palaces ensanguined or sullied ; men uniformly casting 
away their dignity, and forgetting that they are such: 
courts resemble each other, under the two hemispheres 
throughout every century and in all latitudes. 

‘In short, when every delight is accumulaied round a 
single individual; when the wills of all concur in one 
solitary will, as verging to one common centre: at that 
point where no one has a thought, where an hierarchy of 
meanness is established. What virtues can possibly dis- 
play themselves pps 
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TAXATION. 





This is an important subject in England. Every thing 
depends upon it—every thing resolves itself into it. A 
writer, it is said, 1s nothing, if not critical. Certainly a 
minister is nothiag. if not a proficrent in the art of tax- 
ation. If is the sole business, and the sole prop of the 
state ;—the very thermometer and barometer of ail Eng- 
lish policy !—and being essential to the interests of the 
ministry, and the ministerial party, as the only prop of a 
falling house, it is attended to with more vigilance than 
anonly pass to an impregnable fortress. Every species 
of talent has been employed in its deience ; and every 
species of ingenuity applied to increase the stability of its 
hasis; but it trembles yet—the weight of the building 
is too ponderous for the stay it leans upon: and the inha- 
Ditants of the temple of tribute are sadly afraid that it will 
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fall in and crush them, before they are in a condition to 
waddle out with full bags, and joyous countenances. The 
avarice of gain without trouble, which prompts the Nea- 
politans to cultivate the sides of Mount Vesuvius, in 
despite of the internal threatnings of the voleano, induces 
our cultivators of the field of taxation to remain within 
the verge of the danger; and that they may remain there, 
until it is too late to fly, and they are buried in the over- 
flowing lava, is the wish of many more than dare avow 
it; since they have proclaimed their intention of listening 
to no warning; and of attending only to their own 
interests. 

Still there are writers who do not cease to pour repeat- 
ed warnings into the ears of these ‘‘ deaf adders :’’—and 
although they produce no effect upon the senses of the 
present race of acting politicians, they are extremely 
serviceable in ‘the business of instructing others what to 
do, when the field shall be clear for fresh experiments. 
This is the proper time to discuss the theory of true prin- 
ciples. The Reformers can do nothing more; and this 
they can do with effect ; so that when the temple of Dagon 
is overthrown, the people may erect that of true policy. 
Among the various investigators ef this subject, the name 
of Mr. Vaux is likely to stand prominently forward. 
This gentleman has just published a -work on “ RELATIVE 
TAXATION :’—which exhibits some of the peculiar features 
of the existing system in a just light of reprehensible ir- 
regularity. This, however, is the natural characteristic 
of the present system. li is not the object of the mana- 
gers of the complex machinery of state, to obtain an equal 
pressure of its burthens. This would not answer their 
purpose, which is to bribe one part of the community to 
assist in the oppression and plunder of the other. 
A system of relative taxation, which made all elasses, 
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the system, in equal proportions, and at the same time. 
would make all its enemies; and by enlisting every inte- 
rest against it, it would fall to the ground amidst the 
execrations of all parties. But, by a dextrous indemnifi- 
cation of the leading classes for what the system takes 
from them, the system continues to grind down the mul- 
titude that should compose the people, into an undistin- 
guished mass of unresisting serviles, Who are compelled 
to labour that others may consume. Mr. Vaux thinks 
this wrong: and that those who have property in any 
shape, ought to contribute from that property to the tax- 
ation, in a relative and proportionate degree, is essential 
to the restoration of that prosperity in which the safety 
of a state consists. Every disinterested man would think 
with him—but here hes the difficulty :-—The prosperity 
of the whole is a very different matter from the prosperity 
of tie few. When onr statesmen speak cf restored con- 
fidence, abatement of difficulties, and increasing pros- 
perity, they do not mean of the nation—but of themselves> 
and their own dependents ; and unluckily for the nation, 
the more the rulers prosper, and the more the revenue 
flourishes, the worse it is for the great bulk of the 
people. 

In suchacase, no consultation of the general interest 
can take place. It is as much out of reason, to suppose 
ministry will hazard their places by any interference with 
the present system, as to expect that the House of Com- 
mons will concede a reform to any other arguments than 
those which were used at R unnymede. ‘The interests of 
the few, and the many. in our system, are diametrically 
opposed to each other. There is no reconciling them.— 
The allegorical description of our constitution is apt enough. 
The figurative writers tell us, it resembles a pedestal, 
composed of the aristocracy ; with the crown above it for 


3 eapital. The pedestal people are thus compelled in fact 
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io support the column of aristocracy ; while the capital of 
a crown serves as a sheltering convenience to an oppres- 
sive oligarchy. The column keeps the pedestol down, 
under the preteiice of being an ornament ! and this archi- 
tectural propriety with respect to inert matter, becomes 
grossly improper, and productive of great mischief as af- 
fects the mind. But so it is. The column of the aristocracy 
is erected upon the degradation of the people. We do 
not speak merely of the aristocracy distinguished by titles : 
but of all that class in Church, in State, and in Socicty a 
large, who advance fictious claims to the produce of the 
labours of others ; and build their nobility, gentility, and 
respectability, upon the legal robbery of their fellow-men. 
This state of things cannot be remedied by a goose-quill, 
however dextrously applied. A noble Lord'once said that 
“ he had hereditary privileges worth the fighting for ;”’ 
and until the people ascertain that they have native and 
and inherent rights also worth fighting for, the “ heredi- 
tary privileges” will bear away the palm: and these pri- 
vileges being an exemption from all the galling burthens 
of the state, there will be no relhef afforded to those who 
nave not the privileges. When the burthen of two 
men is imposed upon the shoulders of one, by the superior 
strength or cunning of the other, the load must be put 
down, before the oppressed party is in a condition to take 
his own part ; and until the people refuse to be asses, their 
load will not be lightened ; nor will they ever want dri- 
vers while they are willing to obey the sound of the lash. 
We are, of course, disposed therefore, to applaud all 
who endeavour to put the long ears of the people fairly 
before their eyes; and who shew them how egregiously 
they have been led by the nose: and the work of Mr. 
Vaux, having a strong tendency to dispel several illusions 
that have done mischief, we can recommend him to the 


perusal of our readers : and to give them an opportunity 
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of judging what entertainment they will find, we present 
them with an extract on the somewhat ticklish subjects 
of fundholding and machinery ;—both of which, perhaps, 
might be included under the latter head—the funds being 
the machinery by which ministers proceed without money, 
to extract the produce of industry from its grasp. 


I have observed, that the fundholders are of all per- 
sons, the least affected by taxes: no wonder, then, that 
they are the most unrelenting opposers of the agricultural 
interest. In opposing it, however, they seem to have 
been intent only on present advantages ; for it is difficult 
to suppose them so devoid of common understanding as to 
indulge in the idea, that so numerous and important a por- 
tion of society will iamely continue to submit to the de- 
gradation, to which the want of an equitable appointment 
of the public burdens has reduced it. If mistaken notions 
regarding the creation of wealth have confirmed them 
in their opposition, there are other considerations which 
ought to. have induced them to pursue a very different 
course. They should reflect, that there is some hazard in 
opposing upwards of five millions of individuals employed 
in agricultural pursuits, and paying to the revenue at least 
more than three times the amount of taxes paid by all the 
other classes put together. Add to this the expense of 
supporting that class of workmen, whose labour is super- 
seded by machinery, and whose subsequent maintenance 
devolves almost exclusively on the occupiers of land.— 
Machinery supercedes manual labour to such a degree, 
that many thousands of men with large families have been 
and continue to be, removed from manufacturing to caneneney 
towns. These, from the age of fifteen to tyre aty, after 
having gained a settlement by a years servitude, are drawn 
to the towns by the temptation of higher wages which the 
fluctuations in trade often produce ; remain there till they 
marry, and have large families, or from other causes are 
obliged to seek a parochial relief; and then are returned 
to their former parishes. Their support consequently de- 
volves on the agricultural classes, when they are no lon- 
eer able to labour ; though, while they were able, the 
manufacturer alone enjoy ed the adv antage of it. On the 
other hand, if a young man leaves his trade and turn far- 
mer, a year’s servitude (gains him a settlement ; and con- 
sequently the moment ie becomes disqualified for earning 
a livelihood. he must be supported where this settlement 
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-s gained: so that in all cases the burden falls on the agri- 
cultural classes. They have not, however, to support 
merely those who are disqualified for labour, but the stur- 
dy labourer, who cannot get employment must also be 
suported by them. 

An estimate of the machinery erected within the last 
thirty years, and the manual labour which it has superse- 
ded will explain, why the labouring classes should be 
obliged to seek parochial relief ; and yet the manufactur- 
ersand merchants are the most strenous opposers of the 
protection of the agriculture. It will no doubt be replied, 
that farmers avail themselves of the use of machinery as 
well as manufacturers. This, it must be admitted, 1s a re- 
ply, and perhaps the best that can be given : but it is the 
reply of atheorist. Whoever possesses any knowledge on 
ithe subject is aware, that, in farming, machinery can be 
used only to a very limited extent ; and that there is not 
a less number of hands employed at present ona given 

quantity of Jand, than there was previous to the use of 
machidery. 

Yhey who use threshing machines do not on the ag- 
rregate employ fewer hands, than those who do not.— 
‘There are only two inducements, indeed, for using them , 
for the expense saved by it is scarcely worth taking into 
consideration. The first is to prevent pilfering, to which 
the farmers are greatly exposed ; and the second Is the 
saVINE In que antity : for i good threshing machine, well 
mana ered, would clear , wher n corn was high, as much as 
would pay the whole expense of the threshing. With 
these exceptions, the farmer gains nothing ‘whatever 
by a threshing machine, not even when wages were much 
bigher than at present. ‘The manual labour superseded 
by the use of machinery in agriculture bears, therefore, no 
proportion whatever to the ‘labour which it supercedes in 
manufactories. 

It is evident then, that, in proportion as the manufac- 
iurer gains by the use of machinery, the land owner loses 
by it; inasmuch as it inereases pauperism, while the pro- 
fits of the former are increased by the expense which he 
saves In employing only a few hands, where he must have 
emploved a great number : if machinery had not superse- 
ded their labour. Those, however, whose labour is su- 
perceded, must be supported : and their support falls not, 
as it ought. on the owner of the machine which has 
thrown them out of employment, but on those who derive 


no advantawe whatever from tt if aman who omplovs 
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sixty labourers constructs a machine, that renders half ot 
them useless to him; it is obvious, that he saves by ita 
large proportion of the money which he paid them before. 
If the thirty men whom he discharges cannot get employ- 
ment, they are supported not by him, but by the parish ; 
and if he should even happen to belong to the parish that 
supports them, he pays only his individual share ; that is 
he pays perhaps one-thousandth part of what he ought to 
pay. It is obvious then, that machinery, whether used in 
agriculture or manufactories, should be taxed in propor- 
tion to the labour it supercedes, and the proceeds applied 
to support paupers. This would be placing the bur- 
den on the proper shoulders. It would relieve the small 
farmer in the country where no manufactories exist, and 
in manufacturing districts where the land is rendered in 
numerous instances nearly valueless to the owner. In ma- 
nufacturing towns it would relieve the small manufactures 
and a great number of householders. Those very men, 
however, who are now living upon the vitals of their 
neighbours and the surrounding poor, are the foremost in 
opposing protection to agriculture. With the assistance 
of the fupdholders, they have succeeded in robbing the 
British farmer and land-owner of more than they are worth 
themselves. The farmers and land-owners may now very 
justly say, 


“ Oh then what interest shall we make, 
“ To save our last important stake ?” 


since the merchants, manufacturers, and fundholders, are 
evidently at present the makers of laws for the agricultu- 
rists and the land-owner. Through the command of mo- 
ney, they have acquired an influence and ascendency in 
the direction of public affairs, which give them a decided 
superiority over the landed interest. ‘The fund-holder ac- 
quired the command of capital at the expense of the lan- 
ded interest in times of great need, or rather sudden de- 
mand. The result has been what it has ever been in simi- 
lar cases ; and Bacon very properly describes it, when he 
says, “ Usury bringeth the treasure of a realm into few 
hands ; for the usurer being at certainties, and the other 
at uncertainties, at the end most of the money will be in 
one box.” The truth of this observation has never been 
so strongly verified by facts asit is at present. 

“ The practice of funding,’ says Adam Smith, ‘* has 
wradually enfeebled every state which has adopted it.’’* 





~ a 


* Vol. III. Page 418. 
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Alter stating the countries that have suffered most, he asks 
in the same page, “ isit hikely, that in Great Britain alone 
a practice which has brought either weakness or destruc- 
tion intoevery country, should prove altogether innocent?”’ 
Were the author now alive, he would have France and 
other countries to add.to his list: and he would have to re- 
eret the undue influence, which it has produced in Great 
Britain. If the mercantile and funded interest, with Mr. 
Ricardo at their head, be permitted to retain their position 
they have gained, the consequence will prove ultimately 
destructive to themselves: and both the funds and machi- 
nery will share the same fate. The landed interest must 
ultimately triumph ; and it is only when a nation is redu- 
ced tothe lowest ebb, that the owners and occupiers of 
land are approachiug the enjoyments, of which'they have 
been deprived. 

« The manufacturers who use machinery, and the fund- 
holders, imagine themselves to be the very soul of the 
nation ; and that, without machinery, England cannot 
exist; but if we advert to the fate of the “French funds 
during the period of their civil commotion, we shall have 
no reason to place much confidence in the fundholding 
system ; and, if we look at the flourishing state of France 
at the present moment, and reflect, that only a very small 
portion of her prosperity can be owing to machinery, from 
its very limited use in that country, we shall have to 
place as little confidence in machinery. It requires no 
prophetic spirit to predict, that if the fundholders persist 
in their opposition to the agricultural interest, the funds 
will experience the same fate in this country, as they did 
in #rance. ‘The most ruinous effect resulting from this op- 
position is its tendency to throw out of cultivation the in- 
ferior soils, ameasure which in fact has been recommended 
by Mr. Ricardo and his disciples. The consequence will 
obviously be a still greater dearth of employment in 
the first instance, and ultimately a privation of the com- 
mon necessaries of life. Such are the fearful consequen- 
ces, that are not merely to be dreaded, but must inevitably 
result from a continuance of the present opposition to the 
agricultural interest. Besides, if the Yeomanry and far- 
mers, who, unlike the manufacturers, seldom interfere in 
public affairs, continue to be trifled with, they will be 
more ready to encourage than restrain the poor in running 
into any extreme, to which desperation may drive them.” 
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THE PURE WHIGS AND BOLD YEOMANRY Gt 
THE NORTH. 





To the Editor. 
SIR, 

i am much pleased to see that you have noticed thie 
late review, and grand dinner of the NORTHUMBERLAND 
and NEWCASTLE YEOMANRY CavaLry. ‘These half- 
witted slaves of the system deserved such a castigation 
and to be held up to the ridicule of real freemen. The 
fulsome compliments which this corps received from the 
Officers of the Scotch Greys that reviewed it excited the 
merriment, not only of the public, but also of the men 
to whom they were addressed. But C. J. Brandling, Esq 
M. P. and Lieutenant Colonel of this wonderful corps 
gives excéllent dinners, and is particularly fond of the 
company of military men. His heroes are reviewed and 
bepraised annually, whereas no official person has thoughi 
it worth while for six years past to glance at another 
volunteer corps of cavalry here, of old standing, called the 
“ South Tyne Hussars’? commanded by a Sir Thoma: 
Burdom. Observe, however, that Sir ‘Thomas, lke his 
relation Old Bags, is considered rather stingy. He give: 
no good dinners. 

When the honest Reformers met here to express their 
abhorrence of the inhuman and illegal slaughter of their 
fellow countrymen at Manchester, the Whigs were alarmed 
lest corruption should be in reality crushed ;—they dropped 
their disguise, joined the Tories, and exclaimed against 
“ the madness of the people.” ‘They insisted upon the 
necessity of filling the dungeons, and sharpening the 
swords of the Boroughmongers. But as it was feared that 
British veterans might hesitate to murder their defenceless 
fathers and brothers, it was resolved to raise a corps of yeo- 
manry, who being filled with fear and prejudice might emu- 
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late the barbarity of the Manchester and Cheshire yeomanry 

For this purpose the big-coal owners, both Whigs and 
‘Tories, demanded of each of their tenants to furnish a man 
and a horse—hints were given to their tradcsmen not to 
be misunderstood, and all their viewers, overmen, clerks 
of tithes, agents, &c. were ordered to, mount. Thus a 
volunteer corps Was soon iaised, consisting of men fearful 
of losing their farms, their profits, and their places, sub- 
mitting to be drilled into the art of killing such of their 
neighbours as might fancy that the power, glory, and hap- 
piness would be augmented by a reform of abuses. 

At the same time an effort was made to raise a volunteer 
batallion of foot in Newcastle ; but journeymen mechanics 
were not found to be so slavish and pliant as the farmers. 
They spurned the idea of becoming members of an armed 
force, which at Manchester had been covered with eternal 
infamy. ‘The rich Whigs and ‘Tories, our opulent corpo- 
ration, and a gang of terrified old women, were by their 
combined exertions, able to raise only about eighty men, 
consisting of clerks, porters, and lickspittles of every 
description. This renowned corps, called by way of distince- 
tion Noodles, was commanded by one Reed, a rag mer- 
chant, who as mayor of the town correspouded with 
Lord Sidmouth, and helped to fill the famous green-bag ; 
but his rag shop being now shut up, he resigned the 
command, He was assisted in forming this corps by a 
thief-catcher and a youth nearly blind! A good qualifi- 
cation for a sharp-shooter. 

But to return to the whigs, it being found that the 
yeomanry were men that would stick at nothing, it became 
an object with the friends of corruption to increase this 
kind of force. As an excuse for the increase a meeting of 
the lieutenancy was held at Alnwick, when C. W. B ***, 


Esq., a leading Whig, read a series of resolutions, tend- 


ing to show that the country was in danger, because the 
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people were clamorous for reform. Sir M. W. Ridley, 
Bart., the representative in the honorable house of a set 
of men called, by way of jest, “ the worthy and indepen- 
dent free burgesses of Newcastle upon Tyne,’’ was quite 
an alarmist. He, it is said, enjoined his dependants not 
to read the BLack Dwarr, and he openly declared his 
resolution to “ put down the Radicals.”’ Poor impotent 
fellow! The Radicals laughed at his threat, and he is 
rapidly putting himself down. Without talents, without 
consistency, without generosity, he is dreaded by no one. 
At home he is all care and economy, and in London he 
figures away like a nabob. Even the veriest slave of the 
system begins to descry this kind of patriotism. 

It is very curious that the one hundred thousand Radicals 
between the Tyne and the Weir in open rebellion, and 
the arming and organizations which terrified to death the 
late Earl of St * ** *e, and overset the propricty of a 
noble Duke, (he survived the shock,) were the phantoms 
conjured up into the head of a mad priest, who was soon 
after put into confinement. Yet upon such inforniation 
was the six acts passed. 

The Captain Bell you notice is also a Whig, anda zea- 
lous promo.er of the yeomanry spirit. Corn, however, 
must still come down, though some Whig bankers here 
have endeavoured to prevent it, and the Reformers may 
then laugh at the agricultural boobies, with their pistols 
and great swords: . This will tame them: this will unfold 
to them the beauties of the system; this will unnerve their 
arms, and bring them down to the dust. Such are the 
just dispensations of Providence. 

I have several more particulars to notice respecting that 
basest of factions, the Whigs, that have occurred in the 
North, which I mast reserve for another opportunity. 

Newcastle, October 13th, 1823. 

CRITO. 
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EASTER OFFERINGS. 


From the Northern Reformer’s Magazine for October. 





The war between the parsons and their parishioners 
sstill kept upin the north. In consequence of the Curate 
of the Parish of Tynemouth having summoned four ef his 

parishioners to the County Court for refusing to pay the 
Vicar’s surcharges on the Surplice Fees, (in which he was 
nonsuited) a numerous and respectable meeting of the 
parishioners was held at North Shields, on the Sth of 
September, to take into consideration the best means to ine 
demnify any and every individual that has had or may 
hereafter have the courage to cppose the Rev. the Vicar of 
this parish and his agents. A subscription Was immediate- 
iy entered fnto for the purpose, and it was unanimously 
resolved to unite toa man to puta stop to every clerical 
linposition, Whether as to Surplice Fees, Church Dues, 

Easter O: ferings, or any other egal exaction which 
might be demanded by the Clergy.” 


anna. * a 4 
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THE RE VENUE. 


As it is necessary to have 2 general idea of such state~ 
ments of i.e finances of the country, as may be furnished 
by our official authorities, we insert the following ab- 
stract; from which it appears that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has been disappointed in his calculations of the 
prosperity of the revenue. A considerable decrease has 
taken place, notwithstanding a great advance in the cus- 
toms, from the increase of the trade to South America. 
We do not look for any real deduction as to the state of 
the country from these documents, garbled and made up 
as they are, by those who have an interest to deceive ; 
but they furnish data for the refutation of ministerial false- 
hood, and are therefore sometimes useful. 


“ The following comparative iable will explain the cause 
and extent of the grinding taxation of the English, and 
the comparatively light taxation of the French people :— 


France. «= inited Kingdom. 
30,000 000... ...... POPULetiON . ...ccceceeceeeee! 8,000,000 
31 ,590,G00......... REVENUE... ...00-ceeeee oee0ee53,000,000 


8 ,400,000......... interest of Debt .........31,000,000 
21,600,000.........EXpenditire .......0eeeeeed 7 000,006 
None OT ee sS 
ee Poor's Rates .. eee 8,000, 008 
No: 16. Vol. XI 
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FOR THE SALE OF THE BLACK DWARF 
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LON DON : 
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ee ‘ 
Farnnam—Fairmaner;hair-dresser. 


Onwhyn. Catharife-street, Strand 3; Hutie—Mr. J. Jackson. 
Wm. Obbard, 4, Little Géerge-|Ipswien—S. H. Cowell. 


street, Westminster ; R.Walker, 
90, High Holborn, near Dean-| 
street.; Duncombe, Middle-row, | 
Holbdérn’;>. Duncombe, Little! 
Queen-sircet, Holborn; Sargent, 
Butcherhali-lane ; Riebau, Bland-! 
ford-street, “Manchester-square 3 
Sizer, Oxford-street, near Cum- 
berland-gate ; Cahuac, Blackman- 
street, Borough; Jobbins, Pim- 
li¢o; Alexander, near the Turn- 
pike, City-road ;: W. Boyle, 16, 
Jamesestreet, Manchester-square ; 
Turneer, 170, Aldersgate-street ; 
R. Helder, 10, Duke-street, West 
Smithfield; S. Warne, 36, Bell- 
yard, ‘Temple-bar. 
Batu—-Everton’s Newspaper- 


Biaminenan—Mr. Ragz, 68, Dale- 
_ En@-and ©. Cooper, Union- 
_ street. - 

BoitTron—John Hayse, Spaw-lane. 
Bostron—(Lincoln)—Jackson. 
Ton—T'.Goodere, 24,George 
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sR} 7 oe —Cosséns, 4, Castle- 
es. & 


o. ~ 
Bury Sr. Bemonn’s—J.Birchinall. 
CoyENTay—BPE.Barton,: Wells-street 
‘DerrFrérp—Mr./C. Liddell, news- 
man, Broomfield’s-place, Lower- 
road. ze 
Dover—Mr. Goily. 
‘Epinsurcu-—<Affieck, ‘74, Adam's 
Square,. South Bridge Street, 
Exeren—J. Besley, jun. News- 
office. 


GiasGow—W «Brock, 30, Antigna-. 


place. — | 
Grear Yarmoutnu—J. 


Boldry, 
Row, 30. 


| 


Kent—Mr. Healy, Draper, Ash- 
ford; Mr. Sutton, Bromley. 
LANCASHiIRE—Mr.R.~ Parker, book- 


| seller, Chorley. 


Lrrps—J, Mann, Duncan-street. 
LEIcESTER+Mr. Brooks, Hieh-st. 
Lewis—Veness, St. John-str et. 
LivERroot—''. Smith, Paradise- 
street. 
Marpstone~Dawson,Stone-street. 
MANCHESZER*—J. Wroe, 49, Great 
Ancoats-street; S. Reddish; T. 
' Crabtree, Nightingale-street. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-T' yNE—J. Mar- 
shall. | 
NorroLtk*+J. Dinmore, Lynn. 
Norwicu=-G. Wright, Back af 
Inns; J.Watling, Bethlem-street, 
St. Peters. 
NotTincuam — Mr. Sutton, Re: 
view Office. 
PETERSFIELD—John Pince. 
Portsea—G.Broughton, 23, Queer 
street. 
Reapinc—R. Snare, printer. 
Rocuester—J. Berry, General 
Newspaper Office, near the Star 
| Ton, Eastgate. 
\Sarrsnury—Mr.Barling, Fishertor 
SomerseT—J. Trump, Eastover, 
_ Bridgwater. ! 
SouTHamrron—J. Sims. 
Stamrorp—J. Drakard 
SunpDERLAND—W. Chalk, High- 
stree?. 
TAUNTON—Mr. J. Kerswell, book- 
| seller. 
‘Warwics—T. Brothers, Southam. 
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Wotnvernsampron—J. Large, King- 
Street. 

York—Enmmerson, shoemaker, Co- 
ney-street. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to complete their sets; as any 


nutnber may now be had at the office, and by application to the various 
agents. A few perfect sets from ithe commencement are also on hand 
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